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SKETCHES OF THE RUSSIAN 
CHARACTER. 
(rrom Memoii t Madame de Stael.) 


Tuts nation, it is true, requires 
a long examination to know it 
thoroughly, but in the = circum- 
stances in which I observed it, every 
thing was salient, and acountry can 
never be seen to greater advantage 
than at a period of misfortune and 
courage. It cannot be too often 
repeated, this natiun is composed of 
the most striking contrasts. Per- 
haps the mixture of European civi- 
lization and of Asiatic character is 
the cause. 

“ The manner of the Russians is 
so obliging, that you might imagine 
yourself, the very first day, intimate 
with them, and probably at the end 
of ten years you would not be so. 
The silence of a Russian is altoge- 
ther extraordinary ; this silence is 
solely occasioned by what he takes 
adeepinterestin. In other respects, 
they talk as much as you will; but 
their conversation teaches you no- 
thing but their politeness ; it betrays 
neither their feelings nor opinions. 
They have been frequently compar- 
ed tothe French, in my opinion with 
the least justice in the world. The 
flexibility of their organs make imi 
tation in all things a matter of ease 
to them ; they are Hnglish, French, 
or German in their manners, accord. 
ing to circumstances; but they 
never cease to be Russians, that is 
to say, uniting impetuosity and re- 
serve, more capable of passion than 
friendship, more bold than delicate, 
than virtuous, more 

ive than chivalrous, so violentin 
their desires, that nothing can stop 
them, when their gratification is in 
question. They are much more 
hospitable than the French; but so- 
ciety does not with them, as with 
us, consist of a circle of clever peo- 
ple of both sexes, who take pleasure 


more devout 
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in talking together. They meet, as 
we go to a féte, to see a great deal 
of company, to have fruits and rare 
productions from Asia or Europe ; 
to hear music, to play ; in short to 
receive vivid emotions from exter- 
nal objects, rather than from the 
heart or understanding, both of 
which they reserve for actions, and 
not for company. Besides, as they 
are in general very ignorant, they 
find very little pleasure in serious 
conversation, and do not at all 
pique themselves on shining by the 
wit they can exhibit in it. Poetry, 
eloquence, and literature are not 
yet to be found in Russia; luxury, 
power, and ,courage are the princi- 
pal objects of pride and ambition ; 
all other methods of acquiring dis- 
tinction appear as yet effeminate 
and vain to this nation, 

‘* But the people are slaves, it 
will be said : what character there- 
fore can they be supposed to have ¢ 
It is not certainly necessary for me 
to say that all enlightened people 
wish to see the Russian people treed 
from this state, and probably no one 
wishes it'more strongly than the Em- 
peror Alexander ; bat the Russian 
slavery has no resemblance inits ef- 
ects to that of which we form the idea 
in the West; itis not as under the 
feudal system, victors who haveim- 
posed severe laws on the vanquish- 
ed; the ties which connect the gran- 
dees with the people resemble rather 
what was called a family of slaves 
among the ancients, than the state 
of serfs among the moderns.—There 
isnomiddling class in Russia, which 
is agreat drawback on the progress 
of literature and the arts, for it is 
gencrally in that class that know- 
ledge is developed ; but the want of 
any intermedium between the no- 
bility and the people creates a great- 
er affection between them both. The 
distance between the two classes 
appears greater, because there are 
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no steps between these two extre- 


nities, which, in fact, border very 
nearly on cach other, vot being se 
1 by a middling class This 


paratea 

Is astate of social organization 

unfavourable to the knowledge of 
, 


the higher classes, but uot so to the 
happiness of the lower, 
where there is no representative zo 
verpment, thatis to say, ia countries 
where the sovereign still promul 
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vates the law which he is to execute, 
men are trequently more degraded 
by the very sacrilice of their reason 
and character, then they are in this 
vast cmpirc, in which a few simpl 
ideas of religion aud country serve 
to lead tie great mass under the 
The li 
mense extent ofthe Russian empire 


vyuidanee of a tew h ads 
also prevents the despotism of the 
reat from heavily an ce 
tail upon the people; and 
above all, the religious and military 
Spirit is so predominant in the na 
tion, that allowance may be 
for a great many err 
of those two pre: 
xetions. A person of fine intellect 
said, that Russia resembled the plays 
of Shakspeare, in which all that is 
not faulty is sublime,and all that is 
is faulty ; an 


pre SMLag 


finally, 


niade 
sin favour 


sources of noble 





not sublime observa 


tion of remarkable justice 


‘ ' 
* The colossal fortunes 


creat Russian nobility are 


edin making collections otall kinds, 


and in enterprises of which the Ava 
bian Nights have giventhe models 
these fortunes are also | uently 
lost by the unbridled passions of 
their possessors When [ arrived 
at Moscow, nothin is ta d of 
but the sacrifices that were made on 
necountot the war \ ung Count 
de Momonoff raised a regiment for 
the state, and would only serve iu 


a sulb-lieutenant ; a Countess 


amiable 


it as 


Orloff, ind wealthy in th 


Asiatic styl ive the four ther 
sucome. As Twas passing before 
these palaces surrounded by go 








deus where space Was Liorown away 
inacity as clsewhere he midd 
of the country, Pwas told that t 
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state. Thad some dificulfyin accon 
modati myself to the expression 
ieing but the peasants them 
selves ¢ red their services with 
ardor, and theirlords were in this 


war onls cir interpreters 
he cu 


pas a Russian becomes 


n soldie is be ard is cut off, and 
from that moment he is free. A 
desire was telt that all those who 
might ba served in the militia 
should al be considered as tree 
but iu thai case the nation would 
have been cutirely so, fur it rose 
aimost en iasse ’ 
. 


lhe 


with whos 


ious Count Ri Stope hin 
name the emperor’s bul 
Jetins have been filled, came 
rae, me to dine with 
him. Iie had been minister for fo- 
reign allairs to Paul L.; his conversa- 
tion had inal 
it, and you could easily perceive 
that his cha would show 
mn avery strong manner, if circum 
t dit The C 
was good enough to 


to ser 


and invited 


something ori about 





itseil 


racter 


Stances requir ountess 


Rostopehin 


sive mec a book which she had writ 
ten on the triumphs of religion, the 
stvle and morality of which were 
very pure I weut to visit herat 
her country-house, inthe intertor ol 
Moscow ; I was obliged to cross a 
lake and a wood in order to reach 
it; it was to this house, one of th 


mostagrecable lences inRussia 





thatCount Rostopehin himself set 
fire,on the approach of the French 
ul ( hal ul etion of thts 
hind was li to exeit rh cera 
hind of admiration,eyscu in enemies 
Phe Emperor Napoleon has, not 
wit tandi mpared Count Ros 
topchin toMarat, forgetting that t 
rnor of Mos vy sacrificed his 
‘ ui sts hile Marat set firet 
the het of others, w eh certain 


iconsiderable diflerence 


nation has so mueh 





In conlnon WwW 1 savaves as the 


ple ; and when thet 


hoviliply possess coergy, tie par 
cipate Iso in the defcets ar! good 
qualities of that unshackled nature 
J exp. rol Dade 


t has beet 

















fury and 


Ulta 
Wilh Soil exacepuotl oe ail 
fH corruption, tui OL Vie hh i 
said a very 


sires of a Russian 


ne \ ' , 
superior man, Woula DION up a eily 


urtihes 


them by turns, When they wish 

accomplish any resolution, good o1 
i 4 ! 

bad. Their nature is not at all 


changed by the rapid civilization 
Peter | 


ithas as yet only furmed their man 


which was given them by 

ners happily for thea, the aur 
; , 

ilways what we call barbarian in 

an insctct ’ 


other words, led by 
juently generous, but always 
luatary, Which only admits of r 
tion in th 
notin the examination of the « 

happily for them, not that I 
but 1 de- 


chuice of the means, and 


I say 
wish to extol barbarism, 


signate by that name a certain pt 
mitive energy Which can alone re- 
place in nations the concentrated 
strength of li rty.”” 
* a . . 
‘The Russians with long beards 


never pass achurch without makin 


the sign of the cross, and thet ul 





fidence in the visible tmage of re 
1 is very allecting Pheis 

hurches bear the mark of that tast 

for luxury which they have trom 

Asia: you see in them only orua 

mecuts of id and silver and 1 

I was told that a Russian had pro 


proposed to form an alphabet with 


precious Stones, and to write a 
Bible inthatmanner. Ile knew t 

best manner of interesting the tama 
pinations of the Russians in what 
they read Tis imagination how 


ever has not as yet manilested itseli 


either in the fine arts or it 
certain point in all 


Lt 
julenty 


They reach i 
things very 


beyond that Linpulse makes them 
take the first steps ; but the second 
! 


belong to reflection, and these Ru 


sians, Who have nothing in common 


wath the people of the North, are as 


yelvery littl capable of meditation 
* > * 
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We will close these national 
sketches, with a personal anecdote 
of the sovereign 6 Ph, news « 
the entrance of tl Prem il 


‘ of the prince of Sweden 
;and ii 
‘y contract- 


ithe emperor of Russia 
that Al 

ed the engagement with himself and 
the Prince Royal, his ally, never to 
sig a treaty of peace * Should 
Petersburg be taken,’ he,‘ I 
into Siberia. J willthere 
resume aneicnt customs, and 
like our long-bearded ancestors, we 
return) anew to conquer the 
‘This resolution will li 
, oxelaimed the Prince 
and his prediction begins to 


} ’ 
Wiis Here Nala 


said 
will retire 
ow 


will 
Ismpire 
berate 
Kt y il, 


e accomplishing.” 
* oe © . 
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Phe nature ot a Russian concert, 
though well known,may be repeated. 
At a palace of M. Narischkin’s, 
** We were enter- 
mecert of that horn 
which is peculiar to Russia, 
ind of which mention has been often 
Oftwenty musicians, cach 
playsonly one and the same note, 
every time it returns ; each of thes 
micn in consequence bears the name 
of the note which he is imployed to 
execute When one of themis seen 
sing along. people say, that is the 
/, that is the mi, orthat is the re of 
M. Narischkin. ‘The horns go on 
increasing trom rank to rank, and 
this haus been by some one 

illed, very properly, a living organ 
(t a distance the eflect is very fine 
the exactness and the purity of the 
harmony excite the most noble ideas; 
but when you near to these 
poor performers, who are therelike 
pipes, yielding only one sound, and 
quite unable to participate by theit 
own emotions in the eflect produced 
the pleasure dies away; one does 
not like to see the arts trans 
formed into mechanical arts, to be 
acquired by dint of strength like 
exercise, 

Some ofthe inhabitants of the 
Ukraine, 
ifterwards to 
uirs of their country, Which are sin 
yularly pleasin they are some 
times gay and sometimes melan 
choly, and sometimes both united 


NI des States, 


tained with a « 


MUSIC 


} 
maaec, 


music 


come 


fine 


dressed in searlet, came 
sing to us some of the 


Phese airs sometimes break off ab 
iptly in the uidst f the melods 
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as if the imagination of the people 
was tired betore finishing what at 
first pleased them, or found it more 
piquant to suspend the charm at 
the very moment its influence was 
sreatest. [tis thus that the Sultana 
of the Arabian Nights alwaysbreaks 
off her story, when its interest is at 
the height.” 
7 * * 

“ Calmucks with flat features are 
still brought up in the houses of the 
Russian nobility, as if to preserve 
a@ specimen of those ‘lartars who 
were conquered by the Sclavonians. 
In the palace of Narischkin there 
were two or three of these half-sa- 
vage Calmucks running about. They 
are agreeable enough in their in- 
fancy; but at the age of twenty, 
they lose all the charms of youth : 
obstiuate, though slaves, they amuse 
their masters by their resistance, 
like a squirrel fighting with the 
wires of his cage. It was painful 
to look at this specimen of the hu- 
man race debased ; I thought I saw, 
in the widst of all the pomp of lux 
ury, an image of what man may be- 
come, when he derives no dignity 
either from religion or the laws : 
this spectacle was calculated to 
humble the pride which the enjoy- 
ments of splendor may inspire.” 

* « * 


In another of her vivid sketches, 
we are told— The most 
thing in the museum at Petersburg, 
is a rich collection of bones of ante- 
diluvian animals, and particularly 
the remains of a gigantic Mam- 
moth, which have been found, almost 
whole, among the ices of Siberia. 
It appears from geological observa- 
tions, that the world has a much 
older history than that which we 
know; infinity fearful in all 
things. At present, the inhabitants, 
and even the animals of this extre- 
mity of the inhabited clobe are al- 
most penetrated with the cold,which 
makes nature expire, a few leagues 
beyond their country; the colour of 
the animals is confounded with that 
of the snow; and the carth seems to 
be lost in the ices and fogs which 
terminate this lower creation. Iwas 
struck with the countenanccs of the 


curious 


18s 








in Characte: 

inhabitants of Kamstchatka, which 
are perfectly iuitated in the museum 
at Petersburg. The pricsts of that 
country, called Shananes, are a kind 
of improvisators; they wear, over 
their tunick of bark, a sort of stec! 
net, to which some pieces of iron 
are attached, the noise of which is 
very great when the improvisator is 
ayitated; he has moments of in- 
spiration, which a good deal resem- 
ble nervous attacks, anditis rather 
by soreery than talent that he 
makes an impression onthe people. 
The imayination, in such dreary 
countries, seareely remarkable 
but by fear, and the earth herself 
appears to repel man by the terror 
with which she inspires him.” 

— + 7 i 
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But we must end even this agree- 
able volume—one extract more is 
all we can allow, and that must be 
given to the veteran hero Kutusow: 

-** Although General Barclay de 
Tolly was a military man of great 
reputation, yet, as he had met with 
at the of the 
campaign, the general opinion de- 
stgnated as his successor, a ceneral 
of great renown, Prince Kuiusow 
He took the command fifteen 
before the entry of the Freuch into 
Moscow, but he got to the army 
only six days before the creat batth 
which took place almostat the gates 
of that city, at Borodine. Lt went 
to see him the day before his de- 
parture; he was an old man of the 
most graceful manners, and lively 
physiognomy, althouch he had lost 


reverses bectnning 


days 


an eye by one of the numerous 
wounds he had received in the 
course of afifty years’ service. On 


looking at kim, I was afraid that he 
had not sallicient strength to strug- 
gle with the rough young men who 
were pouncing upon Russia from 
all corners of Murope ; but the Rus- 
sian courtiers at Petersburg become 
Tartars at the army ; and we have 
seen by Suwarow that neither age 
nor honours can enervate their phy- 
sical and moral energy. I was 
moved at taking leave of this illus 
trious Marshal Kutusow ; I knew 
not whether f!was embracing a con 
queror or a martyr, but I saw that 
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he had the fullest se nse of the gran 
deur of the cause in which he was 
employed. It was for the defence, 
or rather for the restoration of all 
the moral virtues which man owes 
to Christianity, of all the dignity he 
derives from God, of all the inde- 
pendence which he is allowed by 
nature; it was for the rescuing 
of all these advantages from the 
clatches of one man, for the French 
are as little to be accused as the 
Germans and Italians who followed 
his train, of the crimes of his armies, 
Before his departure, Marshal hu- 
tusow went to olfer up prayers In 
the church of Our Lady of Casan, 
and all the people who followed his 
steps, called out to him to be the 
saviour of Russia. What a mo- 
ment for amortal being! 
save him no hope of surviving the 
fatizues of the campaign; but there 
are moments when man has a wish 
to die fur the satisfaction of his soul.” 
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DEATIL OF WALTER SELBY. 
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Brrorne dame Hleanor Selby had 


‘ 
concluded her account of the Spee- 
tre Hlorsemen of Soutra-fell*, the 
sun bad set—and the twiligat, 
warm, silent, and dewy, had suc- 
ceeded—that pleasant time between 
light and dark, in which domestic 
labour finds a brief remission; and 
she thus pursued her story: 

** Lam now to tell a tale I have 
related a thousand times to the no- 
ble and the low. It is presented to 
me in my dreams, for the memory 
of spilt blood clings to a young 
mind—and the life’s-blood of Wal- 
ter Selby was no common blood to 
me. The vision of the spectre horse- 
men, in which human fate was dark 
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ly shadowed forth, passed away— 
ind departed too, Tam afraid, from 
the thoughts of those to whoin it 
came as a signal and a warming 
as a cloud passes from the face of 
the summer-moon. Seated on horse- 
back, with Walter Selby at my bri- 
dle-rein, and before and behind me 
upwards of a score of armed cava- 
liers, I had proceeded along the 
mountain side about a mile, when a 
horn was winded at a small distance 
in our front. We quickened our 
pace; but the way was rough and 
diflicult, and we were obliged to go 
a sinuous course, like the meander- 
ings of a brook, round rock and 
cairn and heathy hill, while the horn, 
continuing to sound, still seemed as 
far a-head as when we first heard it. 
It was about twelve o’clock—and 
the moon, large and bright and 
round gleamed down from the sum- 
mit of a green pasture mountain, 
and lightened us on our way through 
a narrow wooded valley, where a 
small stream ¢limmered and spar- 
kied in the light, and ran so crooked 
a course, as compelled us to cross 
it every hundred yards. Walter 
Selby now addressed me in his own 
singular way: ‘ Fair Eleanor, mine 
own grave and staid cousin, know- 
est thou whither thou goest? Comest 
thou to counsel how tifty men may 
do the deeds of thousands, and how 
the crown of this land may be shift- 
ed like a prentice’s cap !’— Truly, 
said T, * most sage and considerate 
cousin, I go with thee, like an af- 
flicted damosel of yore, in the belief 
that thy wisdom and valour may 
reinstate me in my ancient do- 
mains, or else win for me some new 
and princely inheritanece.’— Thou 
speakest,” said the youth, ‘like one 
humble in hope, and puttest thy 
trust in one who would willingly 
work miracles to oblige thee. But 
ponder, fair damsel—my sword, 
though the best blade in Cumber- 
Jand, cannot cut up into relics five 
or six regiments of dragoons; nor 
is this body, though devoted to thee, 
made of that knight errant stuif 
that can resist sword and bullet. So 
T counscl thee, most discreet coz, to 
mtent thyself with hearing the 











sound of battle afar off -for we go 
op a journey ot no small peril.’ ‘To 
these sensible and considerate 


words Lanswered nothing, bat rode 
looking all the while Walter 
Selby in the face, and endeavouring 
lo say something witty or wise. tle 
resumed his coaverse:—‘ Nay, nay, 


on, 


mince own sweetand gentle cousin 

my sweet Eleanor--[ am too proud 
of that troubled glance of thine, to 
say one word more about separa- 
tion, —and our hl heads came 
closer as he spoke. * All the 
der cavaliers of England and Scot- 
land are near us, or with us,—and 





mses 


bor- 


now for the game of coronets and 
crowns—a collin, coz, or an earl’s 
bauble—for we march upon Pres- 
ton.” Prepared as I was for these 


tidings, | could not hear them with- 
outemovotion, and I looked with an 
eyeon Walter Selby that was not 
calculated to inspire acts of heroism, 
* Now do not be atraid of our suc- 
eess, my fair coz,” said he, ‘ when 
to all the proud names of the bor- 


der—pnames thou hast long since 
learned by beart, and rendered mu- 
sical by repeating them--we add 
the names of two most wise and 


prudent persous, who shall hereal- 


ter be called the setters-up and 
pluckers-down of kings—even thy 
cool and chivalrous cousin, and a 


certain staid and sedate errant da- 
mosel.” This 
ed for us the 


stranger cavaliers who happened to 


conversation obtain 
attention of several 
join us as, emerging from the woody 
glen, we entered upon a green and 
wide moor or common. One of 
them, with ashort cloak and slouch 
ed hat and heron’s feather, rode up 
to my right hand, and glapceing his 
thus addressed 
himself to me in a kind-hearted, 
but unique style Pair lady, 
there be sights less to a warriors 


eye oo our faces, 


liking than so sweet a face beside 
a wild mountain, about the full of 
moon. The cause that soils one ot 
these bright tresses in dew, must be 
a cause dear to man's heart-—and, 
fair one, if thou wilt perout me 
to ride by thy bridle-rein, my pre 

sence may restrain sundry outs 





Nei 
and jests whir 
Somewhat scant of race mad courte 
tesy, and there be such ia our com- 
pany, may use, on secing a lady so 
haar young, 
au dangerous and unwonted journey 

I thanked this nerthern cavalier fos 
his charitable civility, and obsery 

ed, with a staile, * [had the protee- 
tion of a young person who would 
feel pleased in sharing the responsi- 


anid sO bowne on such 


bility of such a task.’—* And, fair 
lady,’ continued he, * it Walter 
Selby be thy protector, my labour 
will be the less.” My cousin, who 
during this conversation had rode 


silent at my side, seemed to awaken 
from a 
eye on the cavalier, and extending 
bis hand, said, * Sir, in a 
dress, uttering strapge words, and 
busied in a pursuit sordid and vul- 
gar, | knew you not, aud repelled 
your frank courtesy with rude words. 
I hear you now in no disguised voice, 
of ho 


reverie, aud glancing his 


strange 


and see you with the sword 


nour at your side instead of the 
pedlar’s stall: acecpt, therefore, my 
hand, and be assured that a Selby, 


as hot and proud as the lordliest of 
noured in thus 


he sanecestors 


tccis i 
' ‘ 1 
touching in friendship the hand of 
I felt much 


and 


don the person of the stalwart 


i! ‘ , ’ ° 
a gallant penticinan 


pleased with this adventure, 
look 


received and return 
Walter 


borderer, as h 
ed the 


Selby: he had a brow 


friendly grasp ol 
scereht 


high, an eve of sedate resolution 


and something of an ironic wit lurk 


ing amid the wrinkles which age 


and thought had engraven on his 
face. IL wever saw so complete a 
transfurmation ; and could hardly 
credit, that the bold, martial-look- 


ing, and courteous cavelier at my 


had but an hour or two beture 


sic 
sung rustic songs, and chaflered 
with the peasants of Cumberland 
about the price of ribbon 
aud two penny toys ind trinkets. He 
seemed to understand my thoughts 
resolved the riddle in a 
‘Fai lady, these be not 
days when a knight of loyal mind 
may ride with se und of horn, and 


bauner displayed, summoning sol- 


ends of 


and thus 


whisper 














diers to ficht for the cood cause; of 
a surety, histyourney would be bricf. 
In the disruise of a calling, low, it 
is truc, but honourable in its kind, 
L have obtained more useful intelli- 
ecnuce, and enlisted more good sol 

diers, than some who ride aneath 
an earl’s pennon.’ 

“Our party, during this no turnal 
march, had been insensibly aug 
mented ; and when the gray day 
came, I could count about three 
hundred horsemen 
mounted, and well 
giving vent to their spirit or their 
feelings in martial songs; others 
examining and proving the merits 
of their swords and pistols, and 


young, well 


armed some 





many marching onin crave silence, 
forcasting the hazards of war andthe 
glory of success. Leaving the brown 
pastures of the moorlands, we de- 
scended into an open and cultivated 
country, and soon found ourselves 
upon the great military road which 
conuects all the north country with 
the capital. It was still the cold 
and misty twilight of the morning, 
when I happened to observe an old 
man close beside me, mounted ona 
horse seemingly coeval with him 
self, wrapped, or rather shrouded, 
in a gray mantle or plaid, and all the 
vhile looking stedfastly at me from 
under the remains of a broad 
sluuched hat. J had something like 
idreamer’s recollection of his looks 
but he soon added his voice to as 
sist my recollection, ind I shall 
never forget the verse the old man 
iaunted with a broken and melan- 
choly, and, LT think I may add, pre 
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But the horn of the Selbys has blown its 


And the star of their name's from the 
firmament cast, 


“Tdropt the bridle from my hand, 
and all the green expanse of dale 
and hill grew dim before me. The 
voice of the old man had for some 
time ceased before I had courage to 
look about; and T immediately re- 
cognised in the person of the min- 
strelan ofd and faithful soldier of 
my father’s, whose giftat song, rode 
and untutored as it was, had ob- 
tained him some estimation on the 
burder—-where the strong lively 
imagery, and familiar diction, of 
the old ballads still maintain their 
ground against the classic elerance 
and melody of modern verse. I drew 
back alittle; and shaking the old 
man by the hand, said, ‘* Many 
years nave passed, Harpur Harber- 
son, since I listened to thv minstrel 
skill at Lanercost; and I thoucht 
thou hadst gone, and I should never 
see thee aguin. Thy song has lost 
some of its ancient grace and mili- 
tary glee since thou leftest my fa- 
ther’s house.’ ‘* Deed, my bonme 
lady,’ said the borderer, with a 
voice suppressed anc melancholy, 
while something of his ancient smile 
brightened his face for a moment, 
‘sanes of sorrow and dule have 
been rifer with me than ballads of 
merriment and mirth. It’s long now 
since Lrode, and fought, by my gal 
lant master’s side, when the battle 
waxed fierce and desperate; and 
my foot is not so firm in the stirrup 
now, nor my hand sae steeve at the 
steel, as it was in those blessed and 
heroic davs. It’s altered days with 
Harpur Harberson, since he harped 
afore the nobles of the north, ip the 
home ofthe vallant Selby ’s,and won 
the cup of gold. T heard that my 
bonnie lady and her gallant cousin 
were on horseback; so I e’en pat 
my old frail body on a frail horse 
to follow where | cannot lead. It's 
pleasant to mount at the sound ot 
the trumpet again; and it’s better 
fur an auld man to fall with the 
sound of battle in his ear, and be 
buried in the trench with the brave 
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beg his bread from door to door, 
enduring the scolf and scorn of the 
vulgar and sordid, and be found, 
some winter morning, streeked still 
and dead, on a hassoc of straw in 
some churl’s barn. So I shall e’en 
ride on, and see the last of a noble 
and a hopeless cause.” He drew 
his hat over his brow; while I endea- 
voured to cheer him by describing 
the numbers, resources, and strength 
of the party ; and Iexpressed rather 
my hope than firm belief, when I as- 
sured him ‘ there was little doubt 
that the house of Selby would lift 
its head again and flourish, and that 
the gray hairs of its ancient and 
faithful minstrel would go down in 
gladness and glory to the grave.’ 
ile shook his head, yet seemed al- 
most willing to believe, for a mo- 
ment, against his own presentiment, 
in the picture of future glory I had 
drawn—it was but for a moment. 

Deed no— deed no, my bonnie, 
bonnie lady, it canna—canna be ; 
eiad would I be could I credit the 
tale that our house would hold up 
its head again, high and lordly. But 
I have too strong faith in minstrel 
prediction, and in the dreams and 
visions of the night, to give credence 
to such a pleasant thought. What 
must be must. I shall mect thee 
again at the gates of Preston.’ As 
he uttered these words he mingled 
with the ranks of horsemen under 
the banner of a border knight, and 
1 rode up to the side of my cousin 
and lis compapion. 
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THE STEAM BOAT; 

Or, the T ayawes and Travels of Thomas 
Duffle, Cloth Verchant, mt Salt 
Market of Glasgow. 


Tue two following Tales (the se- 
cond of which ought to be told by 
Matthews) are from a series of pa 
pers in Blackwood’s Magazine, un- 
der the above tith It should be 


observed, that A/r. Dufjte professes 
to narrate all the strange Stories 
which he collects from his fellow- 
passengers in the Steam boat. The 





first Tale “© Tur Jumute’s Soy,” 
was told by “ a pale thin man, from 
the Lakes of Cumberland.”’ 


THER DUVMBIES SON, 


“You must know (said the Lake. 
man,) that I do not consider myself 
as a common man of this world, for 
[have been brought up under cir- 
stances, Which, perhaps, no other 
ever experienced. I am the only 
child of adumb man and dumb wo- 
mau—dumb and deafthey were both 
from their birth, and I was seven 
years old before 1 heard the intel- 
lectual voice ofman, that voice and 
organ by which his spirit communes 
with its fellows. I had, itis true, 
heard the babble and jabber of 
tongues from those clods of the valley 
that bear the impress of humanity, 
like the counters of base metal, 
stamped with the mintage of the 
guinea; but no vocal effusion of 
soul had passed in my bearing. 

** My father and mother, lived in 
a small cottaze by themselves on the 
banks of the Combermere, No path 
Jed to their dwelling. Nature had 
imposed silence upon them, and in- 
terdicted them from holding com- 
munion with their species. I was, 
in consequence, left without any 
instructor, They could tell me no- 
thing ; and the changed 
around me, and objects daily pass- 
ed, which [| viewed with wouder, 
but sought not to discover whence 
and what they were. The boats 
that sailed on the lakes 1 thought 
were birds, but I understood the 
mute intelligence of the eyes of the 
cattle and sheep on the pastures 
around, as [ did the looks of my 
silent parents, 

** When I was about six years 
old my mother died. I knew not 
then what death was, but I have 
since acquired the painful know- 
I saw her weak and moan- 
ing, and my father sitting by her 
pillow, and constantly hovering 
over her bed. His tears fell fast as 
he looked at her; 
faint struggle, and from that mo- 
ment she moved no more. My father 
watched her for time with 
eager and sorrowlul eyes, and then, 


scenes 


k dye. 


atlastshe gave a 


somite 














asif suddenly awakened from slum- 
ber. he started up from the place 
where he was sitting, and taking 
me by the hand, led me out of the 
cottage, which he carefully fastened 
behind me, and lifting me in his 
arms, carried me to a hamlet, ab out 
three miles from our bouse,in the 
solitude. By signs, he made the 
peasants understand that they were 
to take care of me, and he stretched 
himself on the ground, and strewed 
earth over him. Every one looked 
on, and seemed dejected. He then 
went away, and I never saw him 
again. 

** About a week after this event, 
an old man, whom I have since 
learnt was the pastor of the parish, 
came, and took me by the hand, 
and conducted me to a house where 
a great number of country folks were 
assembled, and when they saw us, 
they brought out two large black 
chests from the house, and having 
placed them on their shoulders, they 
all mutely followed. [could not di- 
vine, in my young wonder, what the 
solemnity meant, but I was moved 
with an awful fear, and my heart 
beat so thickly, that I could with 
dilliculty breathe. 

** They marched on to a green 
enclosure, in the middle of which an 
old large was situated. It 
had a strange and deserted look, 
and inthe furniture there was no- 
thing of which, in my simplicity, I 
could discover the use. Ip it, how- 
ever, they placed the two black 
chests ; and the old man, who had 
Jed me by the band, performed a 
Strange ceremony over them. I 
knew not its purport ; hislips mov- 


house 


ed. ITheard a sound, but it only 
made my spirit hungry, while it 
chilled it with an indescribable 
dread, 


“* When this was donc, the two 
awful black chests were removed 
into the enclosure. I then remiark- 
ed, that although it was greener 
than the fields, it was nothing like 
them, but heaved up into turfy pil- 
lows, some of which were adorned 
with stones, mossy and furred with 
theimpress ofmany years. { could 
not Imagine for what usc they were 
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placed there, but there was a sad 
ness in the countenances of the peo 
pie that oppressed my spirit. 

** When we had traversed this 
strange enclosure, close to the wall 
I saw a deep hole trenched out,— 
into this the two black boxes were 
slowly lowered, and a little earth 
was thrownuponthem. How dread- 
ful to me was the rattle of that little 
earth on these mysterious arks ! 
1} had heard the summer-thunder 
answered by all the echoes of the 
mountain, butit was notso dreadful 
as the sound of that shovel-full of 
earth! Then the hole was filledap,and 
I was led back, and placed by the old 
pastor under the charge of a poor 
woman in the hamlet, by whom E 
was taught to speak and to commune 
with my fellows; but the memory of 
that spectacle was ever before me, 
—it was in my heart, although I 
knew not till long after thatit was 
the funeral of my dumb parents.” 

There was (says Mr. Duffie) some- 
thing in this tale, and in the way the 
Lakeman told it, that made all who 
heard it eirie, and, as it were, afraid 
of something, no one could tell what. 
Besides, the night was set in, and 
though it was as beautiful as the 
sumuner ever showed, nature being 
ina state of composure, the heavens 
with all their eyes of light, looking 
calm upon the world, and the moon 
shining on the water, yet there was 
a silence in the air that was felt at 
the heart,and the sound of the steam- 
boats’ paddles was likened by the 
Dumbie’s son to the wheels of the 
world that bear us along the tide of 
time, In short, [know not how it 
was, but we all fell into a kind of 
religious charm about the depths 
and wonders of nature, and the un- 
fathomable sympathies of the heart 
ofman. Atlast Mr. Gauze, of Pais- 
ley, who was of our company, a well 
read paukie carl, that kens more 
than he lets on, seeing the frame of 
our reflections, began, in a far off 
way, to cast about his cantrips, with 
the which I leave the courteous 
reader to guess what he did, by the 
rehearsal of the following story, in 
the telling of which it is not to be 
described what he effected, not only 
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Lend me your sleeve buttons,” 

ad he They Bristol stones 
tin silver. The manne? in which 
ke was very sole It made 
lesh crawl on my bones, and 
my hair to ri I vd nothing, 
it tock the buttons from my shirt- 
! ves, keept my eye stedfast on 
the har is we both thought it was. 
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that splendour of beauty, which 
beams from the statues of the gods, 
universal consent would aeknow 
ledge the rest of mankind naturally 
formed to be their slaves.”* Hys 
taspes was lord over Media, anda 
wide space of country extending 
beneath it. To the lot of Zariadres, 
whose appearance indicated him to 
be the vounger of the two, (and it is 
with him only we are now concern- 
ed) fell all that tract which reaches 
from the gates of the Caspian as far 
as the river Tanais. The monarch 
whose duminions neighboured his 
on the other side of that stream, and 
who was ealled Omartes, had re- 
ceived from the gods an only daugh- 
ter, to whom her parents gave the 
name of Odatis. If she had not 
beca the heiress to a diadem, it is 
probable that the Marathians (so 
were the subjects of her father call- 
ed) would spontancously have rais- 
ed ber to the throne, for she was, 
beyond any competition, the fairest 
amongst the daughters of the east. 
It is recorded in the annals of these 
nations, that one night the shape of 
Zariadres appeared before her ina 
dream; and that, with that height- 
ened feeling of which the soul is 
most capable when it least uses the 
organs of the body, she conceived 
a more passionate affection for the 
prince than his real presence, lovely 
as it was, could have inspired At 
the same instant, as if by a divine 
sympathy, Zariadres beheld, and 
was no less deeply enamoured of 
Odatis. Whether it were from hav- 
ing seen her picture, or from the 
agreement of the vision with the re- 
vorts that had reached him of her 
i auty, or else by a special commu- 
nication made to him by one of his 
supposed parents (for Adonis. his 
father, though apparently killed by 
the boar, was only slumbering, and 
being gifted with immortality, might 
be supposed capable of influencing 
the spirits of those whom he loved )— 
yet, so it was, that he well knew 
whom he had seen in his sleep. Ac- 
cordingly, the sun was scareely 
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Zariadres and Odatis. 


risen, before he had dispatched 
faithful messengers to bear his 
pledge to the daughter of Omaries, 
and to ask her in marriage of hey 
father. The king, however, who had 
no male offspring, was bent on unit- 
ing ber to some one of the noblest 
among his own people, and there- 
fore did not hesitate to send back a 
refusal to the olfler of Zariadres, 
Nay, so contirmed was he in this 
resolution, by his apprehensions lest 
the proposal of the prince should be 
more strongly urged, that he hast- 
ened to take the necessary measure 
for carrying his purpose into exccu- 
tion. A festival was torthwith pro- 
claimed, and the mightiest men of 
his kingdom were invited to attend 
it. When the guests were assem 
bled, and the cheer was now begin 
ning to run hich, the king, who was 
seated in state at the head of the 
board, called his daughter to him, 
and holding to ber a golden pbial, 
in the hearing of all, spake to her 
in these words :—“ Daughter Oda- 
tis, we are now making thy marri- 
nage feast: look round on all who 
are here present, and whosoever 
shall find most grace in thy eyes, 
take this cup, and having filled it 
with wine, present it tohim; and the 
same shall henceforth be my son-in 
law, and the sharer of my kingdom.* 
The princess heard her tather’s com 
mand with a heavy heart, for she 
neither dared to disobey nor remon- 


strate. Her cheek turned pale, as 
she took from him the outstretched 
cup into her loth and trembling 


hands; and ill-concealing her tears, 
she turned away, as if to fill it from 
a flagcon that was standing near on 
the sideboard. But before she could 
perform that oflice, ber eyes wan- 
dered vacantly over the hall, and 
rested more on the columns that ex- 
tended themselves down either side 
of it, than on the warriors who sat 
between them: every one anxiously 
watching on whom her choice would 
fall, yet none bold enough to trust 

* ‘Lhis appears to have been a usual me 
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Zariads 


that it would light upon himself. 
Odatis was searcely able longer to 
support her anguish, and, in the in- 
distinctness of remoter 
sought to escape from a sense of 
the painful reality before her, when, 
suddenty, there appeared pressing 
forward, betwixt two of the most 
distant pillars, a head, that remin«d- 
ed her of the figure in her dream. 
She thought it the mockery of fancy, 
and was ready to dismiss the ilu- 
sion as sent only the more to embit- 
ter her despair. Again she turned, 
and busied herself among the cups ; 
and at length, with fast streaming 
tears, had begun slowly to mingle 
the phial, when a voice, that sound- 
ed not strange to her ear, addressed 
her: “* Odatis, I am here—I, thy 
Zariadres.”” It was, indeed, Za- 
riadres. Tidings had been brought 
to nim of the great banquet that was 
preparing ; and divining the cause 
of it, he had escaped the notice of 
his army, which lay cncamped on 
the shores of the Tenais. Clothing 
himself in the garb of a Scythian, 
he had taken with him a single cha- 
rioteer, and thus, without slacking 
speed day or night, he reached the 
palace of Marathia; and he was 
now standing at the side of Odatis. 
She perceived who it was; and no- 
thing doubting, with a glad heart, 
handed him the phial; and he, 
snatching her away to lis chariot, 
fled with her to his own land: nor 
was there any juterruption ollered 
to their course; for her maidens and 
her servants knew of the dream, and 
of the embassage, and believed that 
it was Zariadres who was come; 
and when she was called for by ber 
father, they resolutely denicd hav- 
ing any knowledge of her Hight. 

Let none pronounce the love of 
Zariadres and Odatis to be a fable; 
for Chares, the Mitylenzean, in the 
tenth book of whose history it was 
recorded, adds, that it is commonly 
remembered by the people of the 
east, and represented by paintings, 
not only in their temples and pa- 
laces, but evenin private dwellings ; 
and that, in memory of the prin- 
cess, he great men ure accustomed 
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THE PRESENT SULTAN, MAH- 
MOUD. 


from Turner's Tour m the Levant.) 


A MAN of more determined resotu- 
tion in the pursuit of his ends, or 
more reckless of the means by which 
he obtains them, than the present 
(irand Signor, would not casily be 
found, ‘The traits of his barbarity 
and fanaticism oecur in almost 
every part of these volumes ; and 
his courage seems to be on a pat 
with his vices. In describing the 
ceremonial of the introduction of 
our ambassador to his presence, Mr. 
lfurner says,— 

“The Sultan was sitting at one 
end of it, on a throne formed like a 
four-posted bed, and superbly deco 
rated. The seat, of biack velvet, 
was covered with strings of fine 
pearls, andfrom the top was sus 
pended many ostrich eggs, gilt, and 
scattered with diamonds. The dress 
of the Sultan was also magnificent. 
His turban was surmounted by a 
splendid diamond aigrette and tea 
ther; his pelisse was of the finest 
silk, lined with the most valuable 
sable tur, and his girdle was one 
mass of diamonds. I thought him 
the handsomest Turk L had seen ; 
his features were regular, his eye 
piercing, and his countenance bore 
the character of fierce determina- 
tion, which has since marked his 
conduct: its deadly paleness was 
Strongly contrasted with the decp 
blackness of his ample beard, pro- 
duced probably by artificial dye 
his are was thentwenty-eight. ‘The 
ambassador, standing close before 
him, recited his speech in French, 
which the dragoman of the Porte 
translated and the reply was spoken 
by the kaimakam, and rendered in 
French to the ambassador by the 
same interpreter, All this time the 
Sultan searcely moved, and only 
turned hishead twice, but his eves 
were very busy. All his attendants, 
not excepting the kaimakam, stood 
immeoveable,with their hands bclore 
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Mahmoud is possessed of power 
fal abilities and amost active nun 
and is remarkably obstinate in th 
pursuit of his objects. Ife hus a 
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which belonrs to his elevated st 
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hitherto attended his administrat 
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Abroad the glow-worm hies, 
With living lamp to greet 
Piiy livht fall from the balmy skies, 
\nd hither guide thy feet. 
Phe lily’s ivory bowers 
Have lost their elfin-Queen, 
The fays have left their dear-loved 
towers 
r tray it on the green 5; 
And now the merry crew, 
I quaitest revelry, 
\re ittering odours o'er the dew, 
Aud welcome dance to thee 
A little longer, then, 
Sweet Twilight, linger here, 
Hill ove sole songster ‘mid the glen 
Euthralls the rapture 1 ear . 
Phen in its tangled crove, 
Beneath the greeu-wood tree, 
Ob! L will think ofimy lady love, 
Aud she will think of me 
a 
SONNET, 
Fo a Twin Sister who di fan 
Bessy '—1 call thee by that eartlily 
name 
Which but a little while belonged tu 
thee ; 
Thou lefi’st m rowing up to » and 
shame, 
Aud kept'st thy innocence tamed 
and free, 
I meet the refuge of a heaven abo e, 
Where lite’s i opens iu etern 
Ie \ w lic memory turus t bot 
A brother's m yearns thy bliss to 
prove, 
And sich er wishe hat were not t 
Ali, lad we t het I 
been 
Stranve w i the world as th mua, thy 
mother’s | ‘ 
What vea t rrows | had never 
en 
I , that leave iO hearts to 
Had \ thine, been purchased 
‘ bad i 
— 
BALLAD. 
iow dear to me those hills and rocks, 
(herwt 1 my fathers led, 
With jocuud step, their simple flocks, 
Lill the vellow sun-beam shed 
i rembliu rav to guide their feet 
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Dear would to we my rth-place be, 
ho Oue Viasl S hitude, 
Where nature had for many a year, 
Beeu seen in frown Lallw 
APOLOGUE. 
7) t At este d a. t 
“ 
** AIR Pike WATER SHAME 
WATER 
Seek for me in the Arab maid's bower 
Where t fountain pla ve he 
jasmine lower 5 
Seek for me in the light cascade, 
The minstrel lists in the greev-wood 
rade ; 
Seck me at morn ‘mud the violet’s dy« 
Sech mewhere ibows paintAprilshies 
In the blue rush of 1 » the depth 
the sea, 
If we shou sever, there ek for me 
FIRE 
Seek for me where the war me 
Where the Iehic cl wind 
eet 5 
Seek for me wh the lava wave 
Bursts hi . is 
hel ec Where ( ih tanith 
Brightens the ci le | ina 
‘ ly 
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